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Aet. III. — The Poetical Works op the Rev. George Crabbe. 

Cbabbe's first appearance before the public was in the iron 
age of letters, when a poor author thought himself compara- 
tively lucky to be a "bookseller's hack." It was better to 
shiver in a garret in his " tattered nightgown and the breeches 
of a heathen philosopher," than to wait for hours in an ante- 
chamber with a dedication, on the chance that a noble Mecaenas 
might bestow a gratuity, or, rather, an alms. The Muse found 
Crabbe as she did Scroggen, " stretched beneath a rug," and 
watched him as he went shabby and hungry to the shops of 
booksellers, and to the doors of great people. He was at last 
fortunate enough to attract the notice of Edmund Burke, who 
persuaded him to take orders, and placed him in a comfortable 
nook in the Church. 

" Give poets claret, they grow idle soon." 

So sang Crabbe, and so he did. He put aside authorship and 
disappeared in the obscurity of village life. After an eclipse 
of twenty-two years, — from 1785 to 1807, only remembered 
by one or two passages in the " Elegant Extracts," a collection 
of English poetry which some of our older readers will recol- 
lect in every family who considered books a necessary part of 
furniture, — Crabbe reappeared in a world separated from his 
former state of probation by the French Revolution and the 
victories of Napoleon. He brought his old poems with him, 
and others very like them, — a literary Rip Van Winkle, -=— but 
the new public did not think him old-fashioned, or his poems 
rusty. On the contrary, the young Edinburgh and Quarterly 
praised him, new editions were called for, and the comely old 
gentleman of sixty was received with open arms by the great 
writers of that remarkable period, and became a lion, invited 
to the breakfasts and dinners of the fashionable. 

Forty years full of great events,- and productive of many 
books, have passed since Crabbe died. He was not a man of 
genius, hardly a poet, in the strict sense of the word, yet 
among the mediocrists of England, as Pope calls them, no one, 
on the whole, shows more signs of vitality. He turned out no 
first-rate, thoroughly finished work, such as the " Castle of Indo- 
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lence," or Shenstone's " Schoolmistress," or Campbell's " Ho- 
henlinden" ; but his " Tales " will be looked over with interest, 
while the " Seasons " and " Gertrude of Wyoming " stand un- 
touched upon the shelves. 

The fashion in metrical composition which Pope carried to 
perfection had gradually deteriorated in the hands of weak 
imitators to Darwin's " Loves of the Plants," and Hayley's 
" Triumphs of Temper." The revival in literature is generally 
dated from Cowper's " Task," published in 1785. A clever 
lady critic has ascribed this reaction to the example set by 
Cowper, and, with the habit of exaggeration constitutional in 
the sex, has written, " It is safe to say that, without Cowper, 
Wordsworth could scarcely have been." It is much safer not 
to say so. Had there been no Cowper, things would have 
turned out very much as they have done. The homme n^ces- 
saire has less, existence in literature than elsewhere. The reac- 
tion from the artificial school began before the " Task." Burns, 
for instance, was already known to his neighbors a year or two 
earlier as " a writer of some good songs " ; and in 1782, Crabbe, 
then a medical man like Goldsmith, but unlike that sunshiny 
musical Bohemian in everything but poverty and want of skill 
in his profession, published his " Village," a protest against the 
sweetness of Auburn, and against those mere " creatures of the 
author's pen," 

" Borrowed and again conveyed 
From book to book, the shadows of a shade." 

There was no such village as Auburn, except in Arcadia, which 
always remained an unknown country to Crabbe. He had 
never met with virtuous, resigned, and pleasant-spoken peas- 
ants, and the pastorals in which sentimental shepherds sang, 
in smooth alternate couplets, the charms of Phyllis or of Celia, 
seemed to him still more absurd. 

" Still in our lays fond Corydons complain, 
And shepherds' boys their amorous pains reveal ; 
The only pains, alas ! they never feel." 

He thought it would be better to 

" Paint the cot 
As Truth will paint it, and as bards will not." 

VOL. cxv. — NO. 236. 4 
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" The real picture of the poor 
Demands a song," 

and he set himself to sing it. It was a song then new to Eng- 
land, but one that has been sung in many measures since, and 
has at this moment a greater interest for thinking people than 
ever. Tonnerly, the biurden of the song was, " What shall 
we do with the poor ? " In our time, " What will the poor do 
with us ? " 

Crabbe's early years afforded him abundant opportunity for 
a thorough knowledge of the habits and feelings of the poor. 

Aldborough, the place of his birth, was, in 1754, a dilapi- 
dated village on the German Ocean, surrounded on the land 
side by a desolate expanse of heath, marsh, and barren sand. 
The villagers, 

" A bold, artful, surly, savage race," 

got their living from the sea as fishermen and pilots, and when 
Providence sent a ship ashore, 

" Theirs or the ocean's miserable prey," 

as wreckers. At night they took their pleasure in hard drink- 
ing and in quarrelling over their cups. Crabbe's father was one 
of the head men, as rough, violent, and intemperate as his neigh- 
bors, but with some education and a taste for mathematics. 
He had a few books in his house, and would sometimes read 
Young — whose pious fustian was then the fashion — aloud to 
his children. 

His son George inherited the taste for mathematics, and read 
diligently the few books he could find, but in other respects 
was unlike his father and his people. He was a quiet, sensi- 
tive child, who disliked salt water and sailors' ways ; his great 
pleasure was to watch all that went on about him, and to listen 
eagerly to the talk of the market-place. 

" Where crowds assembled he was sure to run. 
Hear what was said and muse on what was done." 

The father had no pride in this changeling, who was always 
in the way in a boat, and determined to make a surgeon of him. 
A surgeon at that time and place seems to have been a prac- 
titioner among the poor, — a little more respectable than a 
veterinary, but with no pretensions to the social standing of a 
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physician. In the mean time his fathei* kept him employed in 
piling up cheeses and tubs of butter on the wharf. At four- 
teen he was apprenticed to a surgeon. His position in his new 
profession may be inferred from the fact that he worked on his 
employer's farm and slept with the ploughboy. Another sur- 
geon treated him better, and allowed him some time to himself. 
Seizing the opportunity, he borrowed a few books, among them 
Pope, whose works he read and reread with the greatest pleas- 
ure. And having arrived at the age when young people are 
liable to attacks of rhyme, especially if they have a constitu- 
tional tendency to the disease, he tried his hand at verse in a 
" Lady's Magazine," wrote a satire on Inebriety, commenced 
an epic, planned a tragedy, and, having fallen in love with Miss 
Sarah Elmy, his future wife, he addressed her in endless lays as 
Mira. It was still the fashion in print to call- one's self by such 
names as Floris or Alcander, Melissa or Sophronia. Crabbe and 
Wordsworth were among the first who laid it aside. 

"When his apprenticeship was served out, Crabbe returned 
home to find his father more intemperate and violent than 
ever. He had very little knowledge of his profession, and he 
felt his inability to earn his living. When a man has no confi- 
dence in himself, his acquaintances, never too ready to discover 
a prophet in a townsman, are sure to be of his opinion. 
" What good does his d — d learning do him ? " was a ques- 
tion he often heard asked, and which he found difficult to an- 
swer. In Aldborough no concealment of thoughts or feelings 
was practised, or indeed expected, and Crabbe's position soon 
became unbearable. This was his " year of sorrow and care, 
of poverty and disgrace, of disappointment and wrong." At 
last he packed up his clothes, books, and medical instruments, 
shipped in a coaster as a common sailor, and arrived in London 
with three pounds he had borrowed, " two dramas, and a 
variety of prose essays, in imitation, some of Swift and others 
of Addison." 1780 was the year of trial. He had failed in 
medicine : could he do anything in literature ? From his com- 
fortless lodging over a hair-dresser's shop, he sent some verses 
and a petition to Lord North in Downing Street, and received 
no answer ; and then to Lord Thurlow, who answered that he 
had no time to read verses. He went in person to Lord Shel- 
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bume's, and was refuse^ the door. He offered his wares to the 
booksellers, Payne, Dbdsley, Becket ; they told him " the town 
did not regard these little pieces," and " apprehended the sale 
would not enable them to give any consideration." Somebody 
had advertised for an amanuensis in the " Daily Advertiser." 
He applied for the place ; it was already filled. Books, medical 
instruments, clothes, found their way to the pawnbrokers. He 
was obliged to miss an appointment, because his only coat was 
torn ; he spent a night under a hayrick in the neighborhood of 
London, because he had not a shilling to pay for a lodging. 
At last, he was threatened with jail, and poverty began to pinch 
him with absolute hunger. The miseries of Otway and Sav- 
age, the suicide of Budgell, were often in his thoughts. A 
linen draper's wife who knew Miss Elmy tried to warn him off 
Parnassus by reminding him of the recent fate of Chatterton. 
But he resolved to make one more attempt. He enclosed some 
verses in a manly letter to Burke and left it at his door. All 
that night he walked Westminster Bridge " backwards and for- 
wards until daylight, unable to sleep from agitation." Next 
day Burke sent for him, talked with him, and dismissed him 
*' a made man." He was invited to Beaconsfield and pre- 
sented to Burke's literary friends. Johnson condescended to 
revise the " Village," and made a few changes, which Crabbe of 
course adopted, " although they did not appear to himself im- 
provements." The great Doctor then gave his imprimatur : 
" I do not doubt of Mr. Crabbe's success." On this and Burke's 
recommendation, Dodsley published the " Village," which was 
well received. Burke followed up his good offices by obtain- 
ing for Crabbe the position of domestic chaplain to the Duke of 
Eutland at Belvoir Castle. The tide in Crabbe's affairs now 
ran strongly on to fortune. Lord Thurlow invited him to 
breakfast, told him, " By God ! you are as like Parson Adams 
as twelve to a dozen," and gave him a hundred pounds and 
two small livings. Then his Mira became his Sarah, and 'he 
passed out of the land of letters. From his thirty-first to his 
fifty-second year the public and the publishers heard nothing 
of him. During all these quiet years he preached and pros- 
pered, and his children grew up about him. His leisure hours 
he devoted to botany and to making verses. At last, in 1807, 
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the desire to print came again upon him. Tlje MS. of the 
" Parish Register " was submitted to Fox, who had been kind to 
Crabbe in his Beaconsfield days, and was revised by him. He 
died before it was published, and Crabbe mentioned in the 
Preface, " This poem, and more especially the story of ' Phebe 
Dawson,' were the last compositions of their kind that engaged 
and amused the capacious, the candid, the benevolent mind of 
this great man." 

Of the three poems Crabbe wrote in his first literary life, the 
" Library," although prepared for the press under the eye of 
Burke at Beaconsfield, and welcomed by the " Monthly Review " 
as " the production of no common pen," has little to distin-^ 
guish it from other poems of that day. The " Newspaper," dedi- 
cated to Thurlow, and published in 1785, when party spirit was 
high, and Burke with the coalition ministry had been turned 
out of office, had an interest at the time for its political allu- 
sions. We can still enjoy the rural politician, who cries, 

" That all the courtly race 
Are venal candidates for power and place ; 
Yet feels some joy, amid the general vice, 
That his own vote will bring its wonted price." 

But in the " Village " Crabbe struck the key-note of all his 
subsequent poems. The " Parish Register " is the " Village " 
described in detail. 

" The simple annals of my parish poor " 

are narrated under the "heads of Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Burials. The " Borough " (1810) is a still more minute analy- 
sis of village life. It is made up of twenty-two sketches, 
beginning with the church and the vicar. Includes professions, 
trades, schools, inns, and 

" The chance pleasures that the poor command," 

and ends with the prison and the almshouse ; " institutions " 
Crabbe could paint with a terrible reality. In 1812 he added 
a collection of Tales, — short stories on the same subjects, han- 
dled in the same way ; supplementary chapters to the preceding 
volumes. His success was great with all classes of readers. 
Walter Scott wrote to him from Edinburgh, " to praise the 
clearness and accuracy of his painting " ; Mrs. Leadbeater 
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wrote to him from a colony of Quakers in Ballitore, Ireland, 
" Thou hast contrived to charm us all." Wilson applauded 
him as warmly as Gififord ; and Jeffrey devoted, in all, one hun- 
dred pages of the " Edinburgh " to Crabbe's works, allowing him 
all the merit he denied to Wordsworth and to Coleridge. 
Crabbe was astonished at his popularity. " In my own vil- 
lage," he wrote, " they think nothing of me." 

Bowles and Rogers, who had met him in the country, urged 
him to visit London during the season. He did so in 1817, 
and again in subsequent years. The change from the London 
of George III. and of Lord North to the London of the Regent 
could not have been greater than the change in his own condi- 
tion. He took lodgings in St. James Street, to be near his 
friend Rogers. Mr. Murray offered him £ 3,000 for the copy- 
right of his works. The fine-looking old clergyman was doubly 
interesting as the popular author and as the protegS of Burke, 
" a relic of an age departed." The most distinguished people 
in politics, literature, and fashion sought him out, and foreign- 
ers of rank called to express their admiration. He was daily 
invited to entertainments of all kinds ; and the names of Moore, 
Campbell, Wordsworth, Southey, Wilkie, Talma, Kemble, 
Brougham (who reminded him of Burke, " ready on all sub- 
jects"), Canning, Frere, James Smith, Horace Twiss, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Joanna Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, etc., are noted in 
his diary as among the company he met. He stayed two days 
at Holland House, and his portrait by Phillips was placed by 
Lord Holland in his library. After an entertainment at Sir 
Harry Englefield's he was presented with Ariosto's inkstand. 
At the annual dinner of the Literary Society his health was 
proposed by Lord Lansdowne ; and at the Academical dinner 
he was placed at the same table with the foreign ambassadors. 
Sir Walter Scott carried him off to Edinburgh at the time of 
the royal visit. " What marvellous kindness ! " he wrote in 
his diary. " I must go from this infatuating scene." He went 
back to Trowbridge to his botany and his thirty lines a day, to 
return the next spring to the same welcome. One would like 
to have heard what eflFect a modern world produced upon the 
mind of a man who had known Burke, Johnson, and Reynolds, 
and who saw Lord George Gordon's " No-Popery " riots. But 
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Crabbe is entirely silent on the subject. Moore and Rogers 
could get nothing out of him about Burke beyond a few vague 
generalities. 

These pleasant visits were repeated until increasing age kept 
him at home, but contented and happy there. 

" Those white and blessed days that softly shine 
On few, nor oft on them," 

shone abundantly upon him. He thought " the state of an old 
but hale man the most comfortable and the least painful of any 
stage in life." Steele has said the same thing in his off-hand 
way : " A healthy old fellow that is not a fool is the happiest 
creature living." Crabbe died at the age of seventy-eight, in 
1832, — a year famous for its obituary of celebrated men. 

He was a bard with but one string to his lyre ; he sang the 
same tune throughout his long life. " The Tales of the Hall," 
published in 1822, and a volume of " Posthumous Tales," pre- 
sent the same minute sketches of low character and the same 
peculiarities of style. The impression made upon his mind by 
the misery of his early surroundings was never effaced. It was 
not the imaginary and almost inaudlin misery of Dickens when 
he spoke of his month or two in the blacking business, but an 
indelible scar left upon his brain by the suffering of his youth. 
Even in his London days, when smiles, flattery', and good din- 
ners were offered him daily, those Aldborough scenes would 
revisit him in his dreams ; " asleep all was misery and degra- 
dation." As his Muse was truly the daughter of Memory, 
when he describes a village, his mind always reverted to those 
two unpaved streets running between mean and scrambling 
houses, the homes of squalid, commonplace want. In his 
sketches of scenery he is never vivid, except when he paints 
the ocean and the open sandy commons, the sterile half-culti- 
vated farms, and the dreary marshes of Aldborough. The 
half-savage men who spent their days in cheerless toil and 
their nights in drunkenness are always present in his pages. 
He found others more or less like them in his country parish, 
and opportunity as well as inclination led him to study their 
achromatic existence, made up of shop, table, and bed, with a 
dark background of almshouse and prison. It has been said 
of him that he handled human nature so as to take the bloom 
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off; but it was rather that he selected for a subject human 
nature that had lost its bloom. 

Crabbe had probably less imagination that any man who ever 
wrote verses after the age of twenty ; he confessed with his 
usual honesty that he had no taste for music, art, or architec- 
ture. His mind was like a camera, receiving every impression, 
and rendering it exactly. Those " painted clouds that beau- 
tify our days " were seldom seen in his sky ; the bright ideal 
side of human nature that redeems " man's life from being 
cheap as beasts' " was beyond his ken. Like Lucian's Me- 
nippus, when Mercury points out to him in Hades, Leda, Helen 
of Troy, and other celebrated fair ones, |he could see nothing 
but skulls and bones naked of flesh. Hence his pictures are 
photographs in their accuracy and in their want of color. His 
realism is complete and unmitigated, not like the spiritualized 
realism of the Pre-Raphaelite school. The " Dead Stone- 
Breaker " is painted to the last button like Crabbe's pauper in 
the village workhouse ; but the body of the stone-breaker is 
transfigured by " a light that knows no waning." We feel 
that the tears have been wiped away forever from the poor 
weary eyes. Crabbe's pauper lies upon the bier, a grim, 
ghastly, emaciated corpse. 

This is his dreariest vein. In his more cheerful sketches he 
is frequently harsh and coarse. He has often been called the 
Hogarth of poetry, and indeed no better illustrator could be 
found for Crabbe than Hogarth. Bedlam, the Tavern, the 
Prison in the " Rake's Progress," Bridewell, the garret, and the 
gin-shop in " Industry and Idleness," might be bound up with 
his works. His tales often leave an after-taste of disgust in 
the mind like Hogarth's plates. 

Crabbe was born a naturalist, with a strong bias for writing 
in verse. A keen botanist and entomologist, one might have 
expected from him a poem like " The Loves jof the Plants," 
chanting the emotions of the " love-sick violet," the " virgin 
lily," " the jealous cowslip," and " the enamored woodbine " ; 
but he liked to examine the motives of mankind even better than 
pistils and stamens. And as in science he devoted himself 
principally to common herbs and garden insects, so in character 
his speciality was peasants and village tradespeople, — 
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" Fixed like a plant on their peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot." 

He picked up a Simon or a Phebe, put them under his mi- 
croscope, — an almost perfect instrument, — classed them in 
genus homo insipiens, species ruslicus communis; prepared 
them, and placed them in his collection. As you turn over his 
works you find a new specimen preserved on every page. He 
described their habitat and habits in a cool, scientific way. 
He had little more sympathy with them than with his beetles. 
But he is always accurate and true. He never tries to make a 
beetle a butterfly. One may thank him for that. 

In spite of his profession, the duties of which he fulfilled 
most conscientiously, Crabbe was a looker-on in the world 
rather than an actor. He was kind-hearted, charitable ; in 
individual cases, no sympathy was like "his ; but he was with 
his flock, not of them. Their failings lay bare before him. 
He looked down upon the struggling creatures about him, each 
one wrapped in its own petty interests with a good-natured in- 
dulgence ; much as a farmer looks upon the cattle and the 
corn he expects to harvest. They were his crop ; as Heine 
says, " his fool crop, all his own." He never shows much feel- 
ing of any kind, except when he describes Jacobinical radicals, 

" Who call the wants of knaves the rights of man," 
or noisy dissenters, like his " serious toyman " who trod pretty 
often upon his clerical toes. He was not a satirist. A satirist 
has an object in his attack. Crabbe had none. He studied 
mankind ; the particular specimen might be mean, ridiculous, 
wicked: it was indifferent to him. 

There is little or no plot in Crabbe's stories, and a very 
moderate allowance of incident. Not a character ever stepped 
out of them into daily life, to become a household acquaintance. 
There is no grace of thought, no play of fancy. Even the few 
similes he used did not spring up spontaneously in his mind 
when heated by his subject. One can see the seams where he 
has patched them on. Jeffrey noticed this, and Crabbe ad- 
mitted it in his simple, straightforward way. " My usual 
method," he said, " has been to think of such illustrations and 
insert them after finishing a tale." He told Mrs. Leadbeater 
that all his characters were drawn from life ; " there is not one 
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of whom I had not in my mind the original." " Indeed I do not 
know that I could paint merely from my own fancy ; and there 
is no cause why we should. Is there not diversity sufficient in 
society ? And who can go even but a little into the assemblies 
of our fellow-wanderers from the way of perfect rectitude, and 
not find characters so varied and so pointed that he need not 
call upon his imagination ? " 

Pope was his model in versification, but he never attained 
Pope's exquisite polish. In Crabbe one can always see the 
marks of the tools. James Smith, whose parody of Crabbe in the 
" Rejected Addresses " is one of the best ever written, called 
him, " Pope in worsted stockings." He has a profusion of antith- 
esis, and a tiresome fondness for alliteration and plays upon 
words, often mere puns. His metre is frequently rough and 
jolting, and his style a "little word-bound," as Addison ex- 
pressed it. The verse does not flow smoothly, there is a percep- 
tible effort ; he evidently does not sing because he cannot help it. 

In all his volumes, one can hardly find a hundred lines con- 
taining that subtle indefinable essence that constitutes poetry. 
On the other hand, very many are the merest prose run into the 
mould of Pope, simple to puerility, like these : — 

" Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred's sire, 
Was six feet high, and looked six inches higher. 

And these : — 

" And I was asked and authorized to go 
To seek the firm of Clutterbuck & Co." 

Others read like the rhymed rules for wise conduct of the 
Poor Richard school : — 

",Who would by law regain his plundered store, 
Would pick up fallen mercury from the floor." 

" We find too late, by stooping to deceit. 
It is ourselves, and not the world we cheat." 

And occasionally he is guilty of a line that is not even verse, 
like this one : — 

" I for your perfect acquiescence call." 
The naivetS of his prefaces and notes, and his scruples lest by 
accident he should offend somebody or misrepresent something, 
are delightful. The 

" Brick-floored parlor which the butcher lets," 
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" is so mentioned," he tells the reader, " because the lodger is 
rain." " I shall be sorry if by any I am supposed to treat the 
wants and infirmities of men with derision and disdain." In 
another note, he deprecates the wrath of the legal profession : 
" I entertain the strongest, because the most reasonable hope, 
that no liberal practitioner in the law will be offended by the 
notice taken of dishonest and crafty attorneys." And he is 
careful of the feelings even of his arch-enemies, the dissenters. 
He had used the word " saints " in describing them ; at the 
fo'ot of the page he adds : " This appellation is here used, not 
ironically nor with malignity, but it is taken merely to designate 
a morosely devout people, with peculiar austerity of manners." 
And yet, in spite of his puerility, and his makeshift raw- 
boned verses, Crabbe could please Burke and Johnson ; he 
amused Charles Fox. Lockhart says that Walter Scott used to 
call for his Bible and his Crabbe ; and he was a general favor- 
ite with a generation that had Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Wordsworth writing for them. One reason of his good fortune 
was that he struck a new vein in literature. Cowper looked at 
external nature through the windows of a comfortable country- 
house. His human nature is in easy circumstances and of a do- 
mestic turn. It drops the curtains to keep out cold draughts, 
wheels the sofa in front of a good fire, drinks tea, and knits or 
reads the London paper. But Crabbe exhibits the common 
people of England as they were, and describes their homes and 
habits, too often cheerless and wretched, as they had never 
been painted before. It was something quite original in the 
language. He first introduced into literature the real laboring 
man, ignorant, narrow-minded, overworked, rough in his man- 
ners, surly in his temper, dirty in his attire. He sketched 
from the life, and not from the conventional lay-figure. Before 
his time, peasants and paupers were introduced in fiction, like 
the chorus in an opera, dressed poorly but neatly, to echo with 
becoming humility the sentiments of the well-born and the 
rich. Crabbe showed the reading claSs (there was a property 
qualification in culture in those days) whal George Stephen- 
son, the engineer, announced more coarsely afterward, " Strip 
us and we are all pretty much alike." We must throw our- 
selves back some eighty or a hundred years in imagination to 
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feel what a revelation this must have been to ordinary minds. 
In Crabbe's youth rank in England was as well defined as caste 
in India. Society, as Fielding said in " Tom Jones," was 
divided into those who were born to enjoy the blessings of life 
and those who were born to furnish them. " The rude and 
unpolished masses " were almost a different race ; with a cer- 
tain claim on the rich for alms when they were starving, but 
with hardly any other. They were taught, as we can read in 
the " Prayer Book," " to order themselves lowly and reverently 
before all their betters," and " to be contented in that state of 
life unto which it had pleased God to call them." Time and 
steam and universal suffrage and other forms of progress have 
changed all that. Enough is left of the old order of society to 
enable us to understand it, and not much more. And theoreti- 
cally, as Mr. Proudhon remarked in his peculiar style, we have 
dansS plus vile que les violons. We have kept faster time even 
than the music. The ethical writers of the eighteenth century 
liked to attribute to the " noble savage " all the sense and 
goodness they thought their contemporaries deficient in. We 
have given up the " noble savage " ; we know too well what he 
is. In place of him we have taken the laboring man as our type 
of civic and of moral excellence. That sounding and empty 
phrase of the first French Revolution, " the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people," has lost a portion of its merit. The whole 
people is now too aristocratic. It is considered necessary to 
restrict the signification of the word " people " to its lowest 
class, and of " work " to its least intelligent form. We have 
centred all the virtues in the laboring man, made an idol of 
him, as the Hindoos have of the tiger, and bow down to him 
for the same reason as they, because we are afraid of him. 

To novelty of subject Crabbe added freshness of treatment. 
His anatomy of character of the commonplace sort, the sort he 
studied, extends to the smallest moral fibre. He is the La 
Bruy^re of the lower middle and lower classes. No detail 
of dress, decoration, or furniture in a cottage was lost upon 
him, and he note'd with equal exactness the daily thoughts, 
habits, and feelings of the dwellers in the cottage. Nothing 
escaped him but the ethereal part. Crabbe's power of minute 
observation has never been surpassed ; it was a kind of genius, 
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it stood him instead of imagination. We get constant peeps 
behind the scenes of liuman nature, and often very plfeasant 
ones. What an admirable catalogue of the symptoms of ap- 
proaching age is this passage in the " Old Bachelor," one of 
the " Tales of the Hall " : — 

" Six years had passed and forty ere the six 
When Time began to play his usual tricks ; 
The locks once comely in a virgin's sight, 
Locks of pure brown displayed th' encroaching white. 

A moderate pace would now my body heat, 

A walk of moderate length distress my feet. 

I showed my stranger-guest those hills sublime. 

But said, ' The view is poor, we need not climb.' 

At a friend's mansion I began to dread 

The cold neat parlor and the gay glazed bed ; 

For home I felt a more decided taste, 

And must have all things in my order placed ; 

I ceased to hunt, my horses pleased me less; 

My dinner more; 1 learned to play at chess; 

I took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 

Was disappointed that I did not shoot ; 

My morning walks I now could bear to Jose, 

And blessed the shower that gave me not to choose. 

Small daily actions into habits grew, 

And new dislike to forms and fashions new ; 

I loved my trees in order to dispose, 

I numbered peaches, looked how stocks arose, 

Told the same story od, — in short, began to prose." 

Pope has a few lines on the same subject, which Lord Hol- 
land is said to have often quoted : — 

" Years following years, steal something every day, 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. 
In one our follies, our amusements end ; 
In one a mistress drops, in one a friend," etc. 
Smooth, clever, but vague and ineffective compared with the 
vigorous minuteness of Crabbe. 

Crabbe's sketches of women are numerous and always good. 
They range from the 

" Tender, timid maid, who knows not how 
To pass a pig-sty or to face a cow; 
Smiling she comes with pretty talents graced, 
A fair complexion and a slender waist," 
to the stout-minded old spinster, — 
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" Who suffered no man lier free soul to vex, 
Free from the weakness of her gentle sex." 

Crabbe loved the women, although he never could see them 
as angels. A clergyman and a family physician have unuSual 
opportunities for studying the sex. He became more and more 
affectionate as he grew older. In 1819 his manner to the Lon- 
don ladies was so sweet, that Miss Spencer compared him to a 
frosted cake : " The cake is very good, but there is too much 
sugar to cut through in getting at it." At the age of sixty-two 
he contemplated a second marriage. He was probably sorely 
beset. It would seem from this couplet that he had the usual 
experience of widowed clergymen : — 

" O, 't Is a precious thing, when wives are dead. 
To find such numbers who will serve instead." 

As no man can write verses all his life without occasionally 
rising into poetry, Crabbe now and then accomplished it, espe- 
cially in his descriptions of the sea, and in some tender little 
touches of human feeling that reach every heart. Age mel- 
lowed him : he was milder without growing weaker. Some of 
his best passages are in the " Posthumous Tales." A sly humor 
and a shrewd way of saying things, good sense and sagacity 
that never fail him, make his stories pleasant reading to this 
day ; and if he limped in numbers, and lacks grace, he has 
vigor, and could attain a power of epigrammatic expression not 
surpassed by Pope or by Dryden. Crabbe's quaint, homely 
style is utterly dissimilar from any other author. With all its 
awkwardness and mannerism, it has an agreeable flavor of the 
soil about it like vin du pays. He is as English as Chaucer ; 
all his roots are in English ground : and if Cowper is to have 
a monument at Barkhampstead, there should be one erected to 
Crabbe at Aldborough. 

We recommend Crabbe as an alterative to those who have 
read too much of the poetry of our day. His hard realism is 
a capital tonic for minds surfeited with the vaporing verse of 
the nineteenth century, curiously compounded as it is of mys- 
ticism and metaphysics, fault-finding and sensuality. It is 
refreshing to turn from the discordant obscurity of Browning, 
from Tennyson's feminine prettiness, from the chaotic licen- 
tiousness and affectations of Swinburne and Rossetti, and the 
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neat, nicely combed and curled little plaints of Matthew Arnold, 
to plain, robust, keen old Crabbe. He at least was equal to his 
times. The world, with its trials and its mysteries, was good 
enough for him. He " saw it whole " and had a contented and 
healthy appreciation of it as it was ; not a paradise, by any 
means, but he had never heard of " world sorrow" or of "long- 
ings," nor did he think it a merit to " sit apart " from his 
fellow-men, impatient and disgusted with them and with their 
doings. 

There are certain problems the sound man puts aside. It is 
only weak souls who brood over them in perplexity. Are not 
despondency and do-nothingism, culminating in a kind of senti- 
mental selfishness, symptoms of disease ? A healthy man never 
inquires too curiously into his digestive organs, does not know 
that he has any except as a physiological fact ; and a healthy 
mind absorbs and assimilates the thoughts and feelings of its 
period, and is always strong and ready. It is a moral dyspeptic 
who is troubled with a distaste for all that goes on about him, 
and, " like infants crying in the night," cries for somethuig, he 
knows not what, and refuses to be comforted. It is always 
some Hamlet, infirm of purpose, who complains that the world 
is out of joint, and who feels that he was not born to set it right. 

We are told that our age is mean, prosaic ; that it lacks color. 
The familiar, the every day, is generally commonplace and pro- 
saic. Our age is probably neither better nor worse than the 
past. It does not lack manliness or courage ; we have given 
proof enough of both during the last ten years. It is kind, 
benevolent, as never before. In Crabbe's youth charity was 
limited to the relief of individual cases of want. Now it is a 
science of universal application. We are really busy in slay- 
ing dragons, like the knightly reformers of an early, " pictur- 
esque " period. It is true that our dragons are dirty and ill- 
smelling ; they are not covered with glittering scales ; their 
names are Crime, Pauperism, Fever, and the like : but the fight 
is as hard and as dangerous as any St. George or his compeers 
were engaged in, and the merit is not less. One of the " mis- 
sions " of our age is a crusade to deliver our brethren from the 
degrading tyranny of ignorance, destitution and disease, and 
it is the fashion to take the cross. The war is carried on in 
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narrow lanes and blind alleys, instead of in Palestine ; there is 
no scenery and no millinery ; we do not wear the cross, and we 
go about the work in the tasteless and sombre costume of the 
period, but we are thoroughly in earnest. Look at it rightly, 
and, as Kingsley says, there is a great unwritten epic in that 
one question of sanitary reform. Some eyen of our mechanical 
triumphs, so much despised by sentimental poets, are not with- 
out a certain sublimity. Pew people, we suspect, have ever 
seefl a locomotive pass them at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
but have experienced a sensation not altogether prosaic. 

But if all that has been said against our age were true ; if 
we admit that it is prosaic, vulgar, empty of all aspirations 
nobler than money-making, machinery, good cooks, and com- 
fortable houses, — " the dregs of time," in short, — what then ? 
It is our age, and our duty is clear. Spartam nacti gumus. 
Let us try to make it better, and prepare the way for a better 
future. We shall never do it by whining about it, whine we 
ever so tunefully, or by cutting ourselves off from the thoughts 
and doings of our comrades, to " ponder in our tents " like 
Achilles. Achilles had a good vulgar reason for sulking in his 
tent ; when the time came, and he was really wanted, he seized 
spear and shield and drove the Trojans before him. 

We should say that the time had come for our Achilles to 
take spear in hand. The Trojans threaten our camp on more 
sides than one. We have some knotty questions to deal with, 
and one of them, which seems gradually to be overshadowing all 
the others, is alone enough to task the strongest minds. We 
allude to the conflict, as it is called, of labor and capital, which 
means, if the extravagant claims the working class is beginning 
to put forth, are pushed to their logical and manifest results, a 
reorganization of society solely for its benefit, a melting down 
of all other classes into that one by the Proudhon process of a 
"liquidation of property." It looks as if this might be the 
great question of our day : if so, it is the most important one 
society has had to deal with for three centuries. The question 
of the sixteenth was : Wliat religion shall we have ? — of the 
seventeenth : What school of philosophy shall we follow ? — of 
the eighteenth : What form of government shall we adopt ? — 
in the nineteenth we may have to meet the question: Shall 
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society, as we understand it, and as it has been understood 
hitherto, exist at all ? 

Whether we are right or wrong in our apprehensions, this 
present is certainly no time for able-minded and well-trained 
men to " sit apart," in a state of milk-and-water Wertherism, 
minus the pistol, dreaming of a millennium with picturesque 
costumes ; no time for the " Kings of Modern Thought " to be 
" dumb." If they are really kings and not pretenders, they 
will have clear and settled opinions, and will urge them with 
voice and pen, manfully and mightily. It is pitiable to sing of 

" Wandering between two worlds ; one dead, 
The other powerless to be born," 

when any one can see that the new world is upon us ; when 
there is a chance that a communistic cataclysm may sweep us 
all away before it, and reduce this new world to a form of so- 
ciety in which the best man, if any of that sort should escape 
the flood, could only, to use the most expressive and significant 
of modern slang phrases, do his level best, — a dead level of 
mediocrity, stagnation, darkness, death. 

Fredebick Sheldon. 



Art. IV. — History of Civilization in England and France, 
Spain and Scotland. By Henry Thomas Buckle. New 
Edition. London : Longmans & Co. 

To understand Mr. Buckle, it is necessary, in the first place, 
to understand his problem, — the problem, namely, towards 
which, with more or less consciousness, he, on the whole, 
strove. But this, so far as definiteness is concerned, we must 
make out pretty much for ourselves. Mr. Buckle does not gen- 
erally care to prescind matters. It is his nature rather to 
affect the circumlocutory and vague. He leaves, for the most 
part, articulation to his reader, satisfied himself that he has 
supplied sound enough. But such articulation is not always 
easy. It is a feat generally, if out of the chafify masses of that 
enormous declamation, and not simply borne away by the mere 
volume and roll of it, we pick up and put together a grain now 
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